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ADVERTISEMENT. 


These  remarks  were  ready  for  the  press  some  time  before 
t/ce  purport  of  the  King's  Speech  was  surmised.  The  Author, 
through  diffidence  of  the  soundness  of  his  views,  had  not 
decided  on  their  publication.  As  it  now  appears  that  they 
are  substantially  confirmed  by  the  high  authority  of  those 
distinguished  Statesmen,  upon  whose  firmness  and  prudence 
the  Country  has  the  happiness,  at  this  juncture,  to  depend,  he 
can  no  longer  hesitate  to  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  the  Public 
for  his  feeble  endeavours  in  so  good  a  cause. 
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IT  is  not  the  intention  of  these  pages  to 
add  a  line  to  the  volumes  of  controversy  on 
the  Catholic  Question.  The  author,  without 
reference  to  any  past  events,  and  merely  taking 
his  stand  upon  the  acknowledged  circum- 
stances of  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  mo- 
ment, is  desirous  of  directing  the  plain  sense  of 
that  portion  of  his  fellow-subjects,  which  is  in 
a  situation  to  judge  calmly  and  to  act  decisively, 
towards  the  discovery  of  the  means,  if  any  such 
there  be,  of  effectually  stopping  the  progress  of 
a  breach  in  the  commonwealth,  which  now 
threatens  little  less  than  its  dissolution. 

And  these  are  the  positions  which  he  would 
assume  as  the  ground-work  of  the  following 
arguments,  positions,  the  truth  of  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  admitted,  alternately  at  least, 
by  either  party,  viz. 

1.  That,    on    the  one  hand,    it  is  no   longer 
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possible,  whatever  the  case  may  have  been,  even 
so  late  as  the  year  1825,  when  that  bill  was 
passed,  which  nobody  has  thought  of  enforcing, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation,— that  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  put 
down  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  an 
equal  participation  with  their  fellow- subjects  in 
all  civil  immunities,  without  resorting  to  mea- 
sures of  compulsion,  to  powers  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary scope  of  the  Constitution — measures, 
alarming  in  their  nature,  and  doubtful  in  their 
results, — powers,  not  sure  to  be  granted  by 
Parliament  in  time  to  be  efficacious,  and  sure 
to  bring  down  hatred  and  suspicion  on  those 
who  call  for  and  use  them,  even  if  successfully,— 
but  contempt  and  ruin  and  dreadful  revenge,  if 
displayed  only  to  exasperate,  and  tried  only  to 
prove  impotent. 

2.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  no  longer 
be  denied,  even  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility, 
that,  if  ever  there  was  a  period  at  which  the  mere 
removal  of  civil  disqualifications,  would  have  sa- 
tisfied the  Roman  Catholic  interest, — when  the 
friends  of  the  United  Monarchy  and  the  United 
Church  might  have  trusted  that  any  subsequent 
machinations  against  the  integrity  of  either 
would  be  rejected  by  that  body  as  the  height 
of  ingratitude  and  impolicy, — that  period  has 
passed  away.  No  sober  man  can  doubt  that 
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the  new  and  formidable  array  of  power,  in  de- 
ference to  which  civil  equality  is  now  so  fiercely 
demanded,  would,  if  that  point  were  gained, 
be  found  ready  and  willing  for  new  exploits; 
first,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  rival  hierarchy, 
and  then  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  into  the  temporalities  of 
Ireland,  at  least : — that  the  vision  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  sitting  again  in  the  House  of 
Peers,*  has  lost  none  of  its  brightness ;  or,  if 
perchance  regarded  as  hopeless  of  accomplish- 
ment in  the  united  Parliament,  adds  but  another 
spring  to  the  long  cherished,  and  loudly  vaunted 
hopes  of  a  large  majority  of  that  persuasion,  clergy 
and  people,  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  itself. 

These  are  the  facts  which  press  us  on  either 
side :  the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  of  our  political 
navigation ;  facts,  which  the  necessities  of 
political  controversy  may  induce  a  man  to  deny 
and  combat  with  unyielding  perseverance,  but 
which  no  calm  and  impartial  reasoner  can  for 
an  instant  hesitate  to  admit: — to  admit,  with 
all  their  baleful  consequences, — the  fearful  pre- 
cedent for  disturbing  all  established  rights  of 
property,  and  the  too  probably  dismemberment 
of  the  Empire,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  ap- 
palling prospect  of  civil  war,  and  the  constant 
weakness  of  domestic  insecurity,  on  the  other. 

*  Dr.  Murray's  Evidence. 
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Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  hitherto 
to  elude  the  dilemma.  The  advocates  of 
what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  have 
resolutely  contended,  that,  admitting  the  dange- 
rous designs  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  their 
power  to  carry  them  into  effect  would  not  be 
increased  by  the  removal  of  their  present  dis- 
abilities :  or,  at  least,  that  a  few  provisoes  of 
oaths,  and  ecclesiastical  commissions  to  regulate 
the  correspondence  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
with  the  Holy  See,  and  so  forth,  would  prove  an 
abundant  counterpoise.  Upon  this  point  their 
antagonists  have  joined  issue,  and  the  result  for 
years  has  been  the  nearly  equal  division  of  the 
lower,  and  a  strong  majority  in  the  upper  House 
of  Parliament,  against  the  measure. 

One  writer  alone,  of  any  consequence,  has 
seriously  endeavoured  to  discover  a  true  coun- 
terpoise, a  plan  of  compromise,  such  as  might 
at  once  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  pacify  the  fears  of  the  Protestants.  I 
allude  to  the  scheme  set  forth  in  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton's  able  and  elaborate  pamphlet.* 

The  peculiarity  of  this  proposal,  as  every  body 
ought  to  know,  consists  in  admitting  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  the  Legislature,  and  the  high 
offices  of  State,  but  denying  them  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  matters 

*  "   Protestant  Securities,"  1828. 


involving  the  interests  of  the  Church — the  occa- 
sions of  such  denial  to  be  decided  from  time 
to  time  by  a  standing  Committee  of  Religion, 
formed  exclusively  from  Members  of  the  Esta- 
blishment. 

As  the  revival  of  this  Committee  of  Religion, 
though  with  a  different  object  and  character,  will 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  project  which  these 
pages  are  intended  to  develope,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  reasons 
which  have  appeared  to  the  author  conclusive 
against  the  other  branches  of  Mr.  W.  Horton's 
scheme.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  the  deep 
sense  which  he  entertains  of  the  obligation  under 
which  the  whole  country  lies  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman,  for  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  revival  of  that  Committee ;  from  which  mea- 
sure alone,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  we  can 
look  for  the  means  of  escaping  with  safety  and 
honour  from  our  present  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
Mr.  W.  Horton's  securities  seem  offered  more 
by  way  of  a  placebo  for  the  opposite  party,  than 
as  called  for  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This 
has  naturally  an  unhappy  effect  upon  that  party. 
"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fe rentes,"  is  a  maxim 
no  where  less  likely  to  be  soon  exploded,  than 
in  this  country.  The  author,  however,  is  dis- 
posed to  place  all  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
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the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman ;  and  so  far 
from  rejecting  the  proffered  security  on  the  score 
of  mere  insufficiency,  he  is  forced  to  object  to  it, 
in  part  as  superfluous,  though  in  part,  too,  as 
inadequate  to  the  end  proposed.  To  be  plain  ; 
whilst  the  terms  bear  too  hardly  on  the  feelings 
and  character  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  their 
cordial  acquiescence,  they  fail  to  guarantee  the 
Protestant  interest  in  a  very  material  point. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  W.  Horton's  plan  would 
seem  to  provide,  ultimately,  for  a  nearly  certain 
rejection  of  measures  hostile  to  the  United 
Church ;  and  this,  at  first  sight,  might  seem 
enough. 

But,  in  politics,  a  hostile  measure  is  but  im- 
perfectly warded  off,  which  meets  with  a  repulse 
only  at  the  last  extremity.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Parliament,  or  any  other  secret  or  open 
enemies  of  the  Church,  who  might  choose  to 
fight  under  their  banners,  might  for  ever  attack, 
propose,  debate, — and  by  so  doing,  accustom  the 
public  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  measures 
the  most  subversive  of  her  lawful  rights;  and 
that  man  deserves  little  credit  for  political  wis- 
dom, who  cannot  foresee  the  fatal  consequences 
of  such  familiarization.  True,  at  the  division, 
the  mischief  would  be  defeated — but  with  all  the 
odium  of  calculated  lists ;  but  with  such  after- 
skirmishes  as  this — "  what  would  have  been  the 


decision  of  Parliament,  if  this  last  link  of  the 
odious  system  of  Penal  Laws  had  not  existed?" 
—For  does  any  man  doubt,  that  such,  or  still 
worse,  would  be  the  title  then  given  to  Mr. 
Horton's  proposed  disqualification  of  Roman 
Catholic  Votes'!  Can  this  then  be  deemed  an 
adequate  security,  which  entirely  fails  in  the 
main  ingredient  of  all  security,  Peace  ? 

But  there  is  another  objection,  still  more  fatal 
to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  W.  Horton's  proposal. 
Can  it  be  expected,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
would  be  contented  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  a  footing  of  inequality  with  their  fel- 
low-members ? — The  badge  of  servitude,  which 
they  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  bear, 
would  seem  to  them  only  transferred  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
less  the  real  grievance,  the  more  strenuous 
would  be  their  endeavours  to  get  rid  of  it  alto- 
gether. Now,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  heal  this  schism  effectually,  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  any  remedial 
measure,  should  be  to  annihilate  the  distinction 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  considered  as 
to  their  civil  state : — Mr.  Horton's  scheme  would 
perpetuate  it.  No  matter  how  small  the  mark : 
so  long  as  any  remain  affixed  to  them,  the  flames 
of  pride  and  jealousy  will  burn  as  fiercely  as 
ever,  and  so  long  will  the  Roman  Catholics  re- 
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main  a  distinct,  scheming,  craving,  dissatisfied 
party  in  the  State. 

This  truth  is  so  manifestly  to  be  deduced 
from  the  first  and  most  familiar  principles  of 
human  nature  and  conduct,  that  the  author  pre- 
sumes to  lay  down  the  following  as  the  first 
axiom  on  this  subject,  viz. : 

That,  as  it  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Legislature  to  treat  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  as  a  separate  body,  so  no  re- 
medial measure  will  ever  pacify  that  party, 
which  in  itself  would  deal  with  them  as  such.  If 
then  they  are  ever  to  be  admitted  to  an  equality 
of  civil  rights,  they  must  be  so  admitted  as  fel- 
low-subjects merely  and  generally,  and  not  as 
Roman  Catholics. 

From  this  axiom  another  follows  irresistibly— 
viz. : 

That  the  new  securities,  which  the  friends  of 
the  Union,  in  Church  and  State,  have  an  indis- 
putable right  to  demand  upon  the  concession  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  must  be  found  in 
some  institution  apart  from  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  not  affecting  him,  as  such:  and  not  in  any 
proviso  fettering  the  powers  and  immunities 
which  the  bounty  or  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
would  restore  to  him. 

This  axiom  also  is  founded  on  the  unerring 
principles  of  human  nature.  Lengthen  and 
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lighten  his  tether  as  you  may,  so  long  as  a  link 
remains,  the  Roman  Catholic  will  consider  him- 
self as  a  captive:  and,  captive-like,  will  struggle 
to  break  it. 

If,  whilst  restoring  him  to  liberty,  you  fear 
for  your  own  possessions,  heighten  your  own 
walls,  and  deepen  your  own  ditches,  and  set  him 
at  large  outside  of  them.  Then,  indeed,  you 
may  reasonably  hope,  that  the  difficulty  of  the 
enterprise  will  check  any  lingering  desire  to 
surmount  them :  and  the  spirits,  no  longer 
galled  by  constraint,  and  concentrated  to  one 
purpose,  will  spend  themselves  in  a  thousand 
other  pursuits,  and  hardly  run  a  muck  against 
the  bulwarks  at  the  foot  of  which  they  first 
tasted  the  luxury  of  perfect  freedom. 

But  where  shall  we  find  such  bulwarks?  who 
will  point  out  a  security  at  once  independent  of, 
uninvidious,  and  innoxious  to  the  Roman  Catholic, 
yet  permanent  and  unassailable  ? — If  the  author 
mistake  not,  this  security  is  to  be  found  in  the 
revival  of  the  Committee  of  Religion — but  with 
a  different  object,  and  with  different  powers 
from  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  remaining  pages 
to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution, 
and  the  manner  of  its  operation;  its  advantages 
will  then,  it  is  presumed,  become  sufficiently 
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manifest   to  the  reader,  by  a  reference  to  the 
two  axioms  already  laid  down. 

To  begin  with  its  necessity. — It  is  certain 
that  even  they  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  rights 
of  the  Established  Church,  have  not  yet  dared 
to  affirm  that  these  rights  are  not  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The  safety  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  one  of  the  very  causes 
for  which  Parliaments  are  held,  and  the  mo- 
narchs  of  this  realm  are  crowned.  In  ancient 
legal  language,  the  Church,  as  represented  in 
Parliament  by  the  Lords  spiritual,  is  the  first 
estate  of  the  realm."*  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  one  hardy  enough  to  deny  these  proposi- 
tions; and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  him,  if  found.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
spite  of  the  number  of  dissenting  sects,  the 
clear  majority  of  the  nation  in  numbers,  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  rank  and  influence, 
are  dutifully  attached  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  resolved  to  maintain  her  integrity:  nay, 
more — that  every  sect,  in  turn,  would  prefer 
her  supremacy  to  that  of  every  rival  but  itself. 
Could  these  facts  be  disputed,  the  long  resis- 


*  Though  in  modern  phrase  the  Crown  is  frequently  so 
styled,  etymology  alone  is  sufficient  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  denomination. 
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tance  of  this  very  question,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  prove  their  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  none  but  a  bigot  in  politics 
or  religion  would  deny  that  several  of  these  sects 
are  so  considerable,  that  an  exclusion  of  their 
members  from  political  power,  would  have  been 
unwise,  as  well  as  unjust: — would  have  em- 
bittered their  repugnance  to  the  Church,  with 
disaffection  to  the  State.  And  the  practice  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  ruled  accordingly  for 
more  than  a  century — and  at  last  the  theory  has 
been  accommodated  to  the  ^practice  with  re- 
spect to  all  these  sects — except  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  far  greater  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  these  last,  has  alone  deprived 
them  of  similar  treatment. 

And  wherever  real  danger  was  to  be  feared  in 
such  a  course,  it  is  clear  that  self-preservation 
would  give  to  any  state  the  right  of  inflicting 
the  privation  of  political  power  upon  any  or 
every  sect  hostile  to  its  own  establishment, — 
provided  that  no  other  security  for  it  could  be 
found. 

Unhappily  for  us,  this  proviso  was  lost  sight 
of  when  our  ancestors  decided  upon  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Under  another 
and  a  milder  principle,  justice  might  have  been 
conciliated  with  security.  The  consequences  of 
this  error  we  have  long  endured,  and  are  now 
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called  on  to  remedy.  But  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  abolish  the  existing  disqualifications 
with  no  better  substitutes  than  the  trumpery  of 
declarations  and  concordats,  or,  what  were  far 
worse,  the  suicidal  policy  of  a  tribute  to  the 
support  of  the  religion  we  dread,  would  be  a 
remedy  far  worse  than  the  disease. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  state  of 
Ireland,  as  it  respects  the  elective  franchise, 
materially  enhances  the  difficulty.  Late  events 
have  left  no  doubt,  that  if  Roman  Catholics 
were  eligible  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  great  body  of  Protestant  proprietors  in  that 
kingdom  would  find  at  once  the  sentence  of 
disqualification  virtually  transferred  to  them- 
selves. That  although  their  property  is  as  ten 
to  one  at  least  compared  with  that  of  the  Catho- 
lics, they  would  not  stand  a  chance  of  more  than 
one  seat  in  three.  This  state  of  things  would 
constitute  a  political  evil,  only  second  to  that 
which  now  exists ;  and  no  proposals,  unattended 
by  a  provision  against  this  danger,  ought  to  be 
listened  to. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disqualifications  will  involve 
the  State  in  two  classes  of  embarrassments. 
The  first,  political  and  religious;  the  second, 
political  only. 

Difficult  as  the  remedy  to  so  complicated  a 
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disease  must  be,  still  in  the  resources  of  our 
excellent  Constitution,  we  may  hope,  by  God's 
grace,  to  find  one.  It  is  surely  well  worth  con- 
sidering, whether  the  revival  of  the  Committee 
of  Religion,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  age,  might  not  meet  the 
first  branch  of  this  question,  without  any  corre- 
sponding inconvenience  to  the  body-politic. 
Why  should  not  this  Committee  be  restored 
from  the  long  oblivion  of  its  merely  nominal 
existence,  to  take  its  place  as  an  active  conser- 
vatory power  in  the  Constitution  ?  If  power 
were  given  to  this  Committee — not  the  invidi- 
ous right,  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Horton,  of  pre- 
scribing upon  what  measures  a  portion  of  their 
fellow-members  should  be  deprived  of  their 
votes! — but  the  dignified  office  of  deciding,  in. 
the  Jirst  instance,  upon  alt  measures  affecting 
the  rights  and  interests  of  religion  and  the 
church,  whether  they  be  such  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  Protestant  country,  with  due  re- 
gard to  its  Constitution  as  such,  can  safely  en- 
tertain— if  this  power  were  vested  in  a  body, 
selected  from  the  true  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  then  surely  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  minority  in  the  Parliament 
could  never  become  the  subject  of  well-founded 
alarm  to  the  friends  of  the  Union  in  Church  and 
State.  And  so  long  as  the  principles  laid  down 
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above  respecting  the  political  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  so  plainly  incontro- 
vertible as  to  command  the  assent  of  all  men, 
it  is  clear  that  no  reasonable  person,  Catholic 
or  Dissenter,  could  for  an  instant  feel  it  as  a 
grievance  that  members  of  the  Establishment 
alone  should  have  seats  in  such  a  Committee, 
any  more  than  that  the  bench  of  Bishops  in  the 
other  House  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
same  communion. 

Let  this  Committee  then  have  authority  to 
decide  at  once  upon  any  motion  or  petition, 
which  may  be  referred  to  it,  whether  the  con- 
sideration of  the  same  be  consistent  with  the 
safety  and  interests  of  true  religion  and  of  the 
Established  Church ;  or  with  the  due  main- 
tenance and  support  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  and  upon  its  solemn  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  let  it  be  declared  unlawful  to  receive 
any  such  petition,  and  a  high  misdemeanor  for 
any  member  to  bring  on  any  motion  or  dis- 
cussion upon  a  point  so  decided,  during  the 
same  Session  of  Parliament.  And  it  might  be 
declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Speaker,  and  be 
made  a  part  of  his  oath  of  office,  upon  due  re- 
presentation made  to  him  by  any  two  members 
of  this  Committee,  against  any  motion  or  pe- 
tition before  the  House, — to  refer  the  same  to 
the  Committee  of  Religion,  and  to  permit  no 
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discussion    whatever  upon    the    subject   before 
their  Report  were  brought  up. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  the  dignity  and 
weight  of  such  a  Committee,  that  it  should 
consist  of  at  least  sixty  members  ;  and  that  all 
privy-counsellors,  together  with  the  members 
for  the  two  Universities,  (being  Protestants  of 
the  church  of  England,)  should  belong  to  it, 
e.v  ojficio.  The  rest  should  be  chosen  by  ballot 
from  amongst  those  members,  who  might  sig- 
nify to  the  Speaker  their  wishes  upon  the  sub- 
ject. As  a  precaution  against  the  possibility 
of  the  fraudulent  intrusion  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  it  should  be  provided,  that  every 
person  who  is  elected,  before  he  can  vote  or 
act  as  a  member,  should  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  produce  a  certificate,  under 
the  hand  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  has  received  the  holy  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  that  Church,  at  least 
within  six  months.  And  to  obviate  the  old  objec- 
tion against  degrading  the  sacrament  to  a  quali- 
fication, all  clergymen  should  be  required  to 
give  such  certificates,  at  any  reasonable  inter- 
val after  the  administration  of  the  sacrament, 
expressing  the  date  and  place ;  so  that  no 
person  would  be  obliged  to  receive  those  holy 
mysteries  expressly  for  a  secular  purpose.  And 
lastly,  if  any  person  notoriously  in  the  com- 
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munion  of  any  other  church  should  presume  to 
sit  and  vote  in  the  Committee,  he  should  be 
made  liable  to  an  indictment  for  the  fraud,  and, 
upon  conviction,  be  for  ever  incapable  of  serving 
His  Majesty,  or  of  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

A  new  ballot  for  the  members  should  be 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  every  Session.  But, 
until  such  ballot  could  be  completed,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  last  Session  should,  if  necessary, 
act  with  full  powers. 

To  meet  a  possible  objection,  it  will  be  pro- 
per here  to  remark,  that  the  powers  of  such  a 
Committee,  though  great,  would  be  merely 
and  solely  conservatory,  and  therefore  could 
never  become  unconstitutional.  The  occasions 
for  their  exercise  would,  in  all  probability, 
hardly  ever  occur.  The  mere  existence  of  such 
a  body,  would,  in  general,  be  enough  to  deter 
all  those  attacks,  which  its  powers  are  given  to 
defeat.  The  possibility  of  their  perversion  to 
the  delay  of  public  business  by  vexatious  re- 
ferences,— the  only  possibility  by  which  any 
inconvenience  could  arise  from  the  existence  of 
such  a  body,  is  so  remote  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
mention.  Cabal  would  be  out  of  the  question 
in  a  body  renewed  annually.  The  Committee, 
however,  should  be  bound  to  make  its  Reports 
within  three  days.  Twenty  members  might  be 
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a  quorum ;  but,  in  cases  of  division,  unless 
forty  members  were  present,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute should  always  be  reserved  for  a  fuller 
meeting. 

If  an  addition  be  still  required  to  the  security 
which  such  a  Committee,  with  such  powers, 
would  afford,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Coronation 
Oath.  At  that  august  ceremony,  let  every 
Sovereign  of  these  realms  declare  that  he  will 
never  give  the  royal  assent  to  any  repeal  or 
alteration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Committee 
of  Religion,  not  sanctioned  by  the  Committee 
itself.  It  need  not  be  remarked  how  preferable 
this  distinct  engagement  would  be  to  the  pre- 
sent terms,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  so 
often  disputed.  And  it  may  well  be  hoped, 
that  with  this  provision,  no  doubt  could  exist 
but  that  His  Majesty  might,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, concede  all  the  immunities  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  hitherto  demanded. 

For  it  is  presumed  that  the  most  sceptical 
mind  could  not  doubt,  that  the  Church, — so  far 
from  being  weakened  by  the  removal  of  the 
disabilities,  accompanied  by  these  precautions,— 
would  be  strengthened  on  every  point :  strength- 
ened in  the  improvement  of  her  own  bulwarks, 
and  perhaps  still  more  in  the  disarming  of  her 
adversaries. 

'  But,   for  the  latter  purpose,   another  measure 
may  be  here  suggested,    subsidiary  to  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  grand  line  of  political  demarcation, 
which  would  mainly  tend  to  reconcile  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants  of  these  realms; 
I  mean  the  abolition  of  that  fatal  regulation, 
by  which  all  members  of  the  established  uni- 
versities are  required  to  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England .  Doubtless  the  foundations  should 
be  open  to  such,  exclusively :  and  any,  the 
least,  relaxation  on  this  head  is  not  to  be 
heard  of.  But  what  earthly  end  is  answered 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth 
from  the  advantages  which  our  Universities  hold 
out  to  resident  members  not  of  the  college 
foundations  ?  What  end,  except  the  more 
widely  to  separate  their  feelings  and  principles 
from  all  that  we  would  wish  to  see  in  our  fellow- 
subjects; — to  embitter  religious  distinction  with 
political  aversion,  and  to  multiply,  ad  infinitum, 
the  chances  against  their  recovery  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  ?  The  fatal  consequences 
of  the  system  pursued  at  Maynooth  are  before 
the  public.  *  Almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  is 
now  occupied  by  a  priest  who  has  learnt  there 
the  lesson  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  of 
his  country.  And  the  longer  this  system  of 
separate  education  is  pursued,  the  wider  will 
be  the  breach  between  the  Church  and  its  ad- 
versaries. In  God's  name,  let  no  more  annual 

*  Quarterly  Review.     No.  75. 
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offerings  be  made  to  Babylon  from  the  public 
purse,  to  breed  up  her  sons  in  deadlier  hostility, 
and  blacker  ignorance,  than  they  could  ever 
import  from  foreign  seminaries.  Let  those  who 
are  destined  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry, 
provide  on  the  continent  such  parts  of  their  edu- 
cation as  cannot  be  furnished  in  England,  or 
for  the  whole,  if  necessary.  But  let  all  the 
youth  of  this  country  be  alike  invited  to  our 
venerable  institutions.  There  they  will  learn 
to  respect  our  Church,  if  they  cannot  in  con- 
science accept  her  ministry, — to  wish  her  no 
evil,  if  they  cannot  bid  her  "  go  forth  and 
prosper." 

The  details  of  this  alteration  are  necessarily 
too  minute  to  be  enlarged  on  here.  Suffice  it 
to  observe,  that  if  they  should  necessitate  some 
abandonment  or  modification  of  the  nominally 
religious  discipline  of  the  colleges,  few  who 
have  witnessed  the  effects  of  that  discipline,  will 
doubt  that  true  religion  will  thereby  be  an 
infinite  gainer. 

There  would  remain  yet  one  step  to  be 
taken,  without  which,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  in  the  Church  of  Rome  would  never 
cease  to  concentrate  her  desires  towards  the 
recovery,  at  least  in  Ireland,  of  her  pristine 
supremacy.  The  passion  of  hope  will  feed 
upon  the  least  substantial  nourishment ;  but 
deny  all  nourishment,  and  even  hope  will  soon 
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expire.  So  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
are  allowed  to  assume  the  titles  of  the  Irish 
hierarchy,  to  emblazon  their  arms  with  the 
bearings  of  the  sees  to  which  they  pretend, — so 
long  as  their  friends  can  flatter  their  vanity  by 
speaking  of  the  "  Protestant"  bishops  and  archr 
bishops  of  the  realm, — so  long  will  this  airy  food 
keep  alive  the  hope,  and  with  the  hope,  the 
eager  plotting  desire,  to  change  the  sound  for 
the  substance,  the  assumed  for  the  real  pos- 
session. 

We,  in  England,  have  no  idea  of  the  length 
to  which  these  matters  are  carried  in  the  sister 
country.  We  have  not  yet  been  treated  even 
to  a  "  Roman  Catholic"  bishop  of  London  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  boldest  of  the  crew  would 
hesitate,  as  yet,  to  speak  of  the  "  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  and  "  the  Most 
Rev.  the  Primate  of  all  England,"  as  contra- 
distinguished, in  the  same  sentence.  The  Irish 
party  journals  and  party  speakers  have  no  such 
reserve,  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood have  no  such  delicacy.  They  know  but 
little  of  human  nature  who  affect  to  treat  this 
matter  lightly,  when  purposing  to  remove  from 
the  body  politic  the  plague  of  constant  dis- 
union, and  constant  machinations  against  that 
member  whose  safety  involves  the  well  being 
of  the  whole. 

Some  people  affect  to  screen  this  practice  by 
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the  contemptible  fallacy,  that  as  they  are 
bishops,  they  have  a  right  to  be  called  bishops. 
Very  true  :  nobody  disputes  their  truly  epis- 
copal ordination, — nobody  quarrels  with  Bishop 
Doyle,  Bishop  Poynter,  or  Bishop  Curtis.  It 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare,  of 
Armagh,  of  London,  that  we  object  to.  The 
fact  of  his  ordination  gives  no  title  to  the  sees 
of  Armagh,  Dublin,  London,  &c.  The  see  is 
the  creation  of  the  state.  The  see  can  belong 
of  Right  to  one  man  only.  And  as  often  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  signs  himself  "  James 
Kildare  and  Leighlin"  he,  in  fact,  denies  the 
right  of  the  lawful  bishop  to  that  title. 

Odious  as  it  is  to  legislate  upon  matters  which 
had  better  be  left  to  the  good  taste  of  the  sub- 
jects of  an  enlightened  country,  yet,  in  this 
case,  as  the  spirit  of  insolent  assumption  allows 
but  small  hopes  of  its  own  dissolution,  it  ought 
to  be  put  down  by  law.  Some  people  may 
dispute  the  possibility  of  preventing  the  Irish 
priests  from  calling  themselves,  and  being  called 
by  others,  whatever  they  please.  Perhaps  this 
is  partly  true.  But  the  question  is  not  whether 
you  can  stop  the  abuse  entirely,  but  whether 
you  can  deprive  it  of  that  which  makes  it  an 
evil, — the  implied  equality,  nay,  superiority  of 
claim  to  the  dignities  they  assume ;  the  pleasure 
and  the  advantage  of  openly  bearding  the  con- 
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stituted  prelacy,  and  disputing,  as  it  were, 
daily,  their  legitimacy  and  rights.  This,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  two  lines  of  a  statute  might 
easily  prevent :  and  the  rest,  being  found  ut- 
terly useless,  would  soon  become  too  ridiculous 
to  be  persisted  in. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  securities  under 
which  the  Government  may  safely  throw  open 
the  doors  of  the  Constitution  to  all  its  subjects, 
it  remains  only  to  inquire  into  the  best  method 
of  effecting  the  removal  of  the  present  disqua- 
lifications. And  here  again  the  author  would 
press  the  necessity  of  avoiding,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  classification  and  distinction  of 
names  and  sects.  Let  not  the  act  appear  to 
be  a  treaty  with  any  party  in  the  State,  still 
less  as  a  dole  of  charity  to  them.  But  let  the 
Legislature  consult  its  own  dignity,  and  the 
feelings  of  its  subjects,  by  calmly  revising  the 
oaths  under  which  it  now  admits  the  individuals 
who  compose  its  respective  branches  to  the 
exercise  of  their  powers.  The  improvement  of 
the  coronation  oath  has  already  been  specified. 
That  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  should  be  simplified,  so 
as  to  involve  nothing  more  than  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  and  his 
lawful  successors,  and  the  solemn  obligation  to 
discharge  their  respective  duties  The  oppor- 
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tunity  should  be  seized  to  rid  ourselves  of  the 
antiquated  lumber  of  declarations  about  the 
non-existing  descendants  of  James  the  Second, 
and  all  the  verbiage  of  the  acts  of  succession. 
These  forms  do  but  detract  from  the  solemnity, 
and  lessen  the  sanction,  by  obscuring  the  dis- 
tinctness of  an  oath.  The  man  who  calls  God 
to  witness  the  truth  of  an  idle  declaration,  will 
esteem  the  pledge  which  follows  or  precedes  it 
the  more  lightly ;  and  is  in  danger  of  losing  all 
proper  regard  to  the  awful  obligation  which  he 
is  contracting.* 

With  regard  to  those  high  Offices  of  State 
which  involve  Church  Patronage,  it  is  clear  that 
either  they  must  still  be  withheld  from  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  the  Patronage  transferred 
elsewhere,  whenever  a  Roman  Catholic  might 

*  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  the  first  lesson  taught 
at  our  Universities,  through  neglect  of  this  truth,  is,  if 
not  practical  perjury,  at  least,  Jesuitical  evasion.  The 
student,  at  his  matriculation,  swears  to  obey  the  Statutes. 
Those  Statutes  exact  many  things,  out  of  date  and  unen- 
forced,  but  still  unrepealed.  No  one  thinks  of  obeying 
them  ;  and  if  a  tender  conscience  should  ask  his  tutor  how 
to  act,  he  is  gently  admonished,  that  if  he  is  ready  to 
submit  to  the  penalty  which  the  University  may  inflict,  he 
may  safely  break  the  rule.  All  true  friends  to  those  ve- 
nerable institutions,  must  devoutly  pray  that  such  things  be 
no  longer  left  a  blot  on  the  fairest  escutcheons  of  the 
Christian  world. 
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be  appointed  to  them,  or  its  exercise  be  effi- 
ciently controuled.  The  latter  course  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  best,  as  involving  the  least 
degree  of  privation.  It  might  be  provided,  that 
upon  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
any  of  these  offices,  a  Commission  should  issue 
under  the  Great  Seal,  empowering  certain  high 
Officers  and  Dignitaries  to  put  their  veto  upon 
any  nomination  to  ecclesiastical  preferment,  that 
he  might  have  power  to  make,  or  to  propose  to 
the  Crown :  and  any  such  person,  who  should  ex- 
ercise his  patronage,  without  first  submitting  the 
name  of  the  person  to  be  preferred  to  this  Com- 
mission, should  become  for  ever  incapable  of  sit- 
ting in  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  of  holding 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit :  as  likewise  any  person, 
not  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England, 
who  should  accept  any  patent  or  nomination  to 
any  office  enjoying  Church  Patronage,  without 
declaring  the  same  to  His  Majesty,  to  the  in- 
tent that  such  Commission  as  aforesaid  should 
issue. 

It  is  conceived,  that  the  first  and  most  diffi- 
cult branch  of  this  complicated  question  has 
now  been  fairly  disposed  of.  But  the  political 
evil  of  such  a  representation  as  would  go  far  to 
subvert  the  due  influence  of  property  in  the 
Councils  of  the  nation,  and  virtually  exclude 
from  them  the  Protestant  Landholders  of  Ire- 
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land,  to  their  great  injury  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  remains  to  be  dealt  with  upon  its  own 
grounds.  The  abolition  of  the  right  of  voting 
for  constructive  freeholds,  seems  to  be  the  only 
remedy  for  this  difficulty — and  a  very  simple 
remedy  it  is.  To  take  from  the  Irish  peasantry 
even  such  a  doubtful  advantage  as  they  now 
possess  in  this  right,  without  compensation, 
would  be  very  undesirable :  but  the  right  of 
parochial  relief,  which  every  honest  man  must 
wish  to  accompany  this  measure,  would  surely 
more  than  pay  for  it. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  hard,  that 
leaseholds  of  high  value  should  lose  their  privi- 
lege, as  well  as  the  smaller  tenements :  but 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  no  practical  evil 
arises  from  the  denial  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  wealthy  copyholders  of  England,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted  that  such  matters  may  be 
left  to  arrange  themselves.  The  rich  copy- 
holder can  never  want  a  freehold,  if  he  desires 
to  vote ;  and  the  Irish  long-leaseholder,  whose 
stake  in  the  country  may  make  his  vote  desira- 
ble, will  find  little  difficulty  in  providing  him- 
self with  the  trifling  qualification  required  by 
law.  This  would,  perhaps,  be  better  than  to 
raise  the  real  freehold  standard.  For  although 
in  theory  it  is  far  too  low,  yet  by  so  many  ages 
of  practice  it  has  become  so  intimately  mixed 
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up  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  no  prudent  politician  would  wish  to  dis- 
turb it.* 

It  has  been  the  chief  object  of  these  pages  to 
conciliate  the  opponents  to  the  repeal  of  the 
disabilities,  by  shewing  the  possibility  of  re- 
placing these  antiquated  and  obnoxious  provi- 
sions, by  new  and  real  securities  to  Church  and 
State,  and  to  convince  the  Catholics  that  such 
securities  are  compatible  with  the  freest  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  rights,  and  the  most 
candid  regard  to  their  feelings.  The  former 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  satisfied :  but  the  author 
is  well  aware  that  the  barriers  which  are  now 
proposed  will  excite  no  small  hostility  from 
those  members  of  the  latter  body,  whose  real 
and  half- avowed  object  is  not  the  attainment  of 
their  own  rights — but  the  overthrow  of  ours. 
With  such  men,  let  Government  hold  no  parley. 
Let  justice  in  mercy  be  done  to  the  rest,  and 
we  may  laugh  to  scorn  the  impotent  fury  of 
those  incendiaries,  who  will  thus  behold  their 
bad  ambition  baffled  and  their  vocation  gone. 
To  the  better  part  of  our  Roman  Catholic  bre- 
thren, the  Legislature  would  hold  out  the  boon 
of  perfect  immunity,  as  proffered  in  these  pages, 

*  At  the  same  time,  the  laws  prohibiting  the  votes  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  freeholders  in  England,  should,  in  all  fair- 
ness, be  repealed. 
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in  a  manner  at  once  dignified,  gracious,  and 
truly  benevolent.  For  if,  as  we  may  safely  trust, 
it  be  the  firm  resolve  of  this  people,  that  the 
Church  of  England  shall  be  the  Church  of  our 
State  for  ever,  what  kindness  can  be  greater 
than,  at  the  same  moment  when  all  other  prac- 
ticable advantages  are  freely  given  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  to  remove  all  temptation  to  re- 
disturb  this  question,  by  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  success? 

With  regard  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  it 
need  only  be  remarked,  that  whatever  good  end 
the  measure  called  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  effect,  will  be  surely  gained  by  this: 
with  all  the  additional  advantages  attendant 
upon  a  real  settling  of  the  Catholic  Question 
for  ever — which  Catholic  Emancipation,  with- 
out these  securities  for  the  Union  in  Church 
and  State,  would  never  do. 

It  seems  now  pretty  well  established,  that 
the  real  cause  of  Irish  disturbances,  is  Irish 
misery.  If  this  be  so,  and  plain  sense  may 
convince  us  of  the  fact,  the  Legislature  has 
only  to  see  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  from  the  land  of  Ireland, 
avoiding  the  abuses  of  the  English  poor  laws, 
and  her  tranquillity  will  be  assured.  The  in- 
terests of  England  alone  will  shortly  make  this 
measure  imperative.  That  it  will  be  opposed  by 
Irish  Landlords,  it  is  to  be  expected.  But  the 
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country  will  soon  tell  them,  in  a  voice  they  will 
not  dare  to  mistake,  that  England  is  not  to  be 
taxed  for  ever  with  the  support  of  fifty  regi- 
ments, not  merely  to  keep  their  tenants  quiet 
in  starvation,  but  to  bring  the  like  starvation 
upon  our  own  poor  by  the  competition  of  Irish 
beggars. — Let  poor  laws  be  established  in  Ire- 
land, and  her  tranquillity  is  assured  : — unless 
the  Government  will  allow  the  same  means  to 
be  adopted  to  excite  discontent  from  nothing, 
as  are  now  employed  to  excite  rebellion  from 
discontent.  But  better  things  may  be  hoped 
from  the  present  administration.  The  Gordian 
knot  of  this  unlucky  Question,  once  untied, 
the  friends  of  order  may  well  expect  to  see  the 
principles  of  all  other  policy,  applied  at  last, 
and  effectually  applied,  even  to  the  affairs  of 
ill-starred  Ireland. 

To  conclude  with  a  few  general  observa- 
tions. 

The  only  use  of  the  political  disqualifications 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  is  the  Security  of  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State — chiefly  in 
Church. — The  danger  to  the  State  from  Arbi- 
trary Power  brought  in  by  Popery,  in  the  19th 
century,  is  very  remote: — from  Anarchy  and 
Republicanism  striking  through  the  Church  at 
the  Monarchy,  by  far  the  nearest  to  these  times. 
None  will  contend  that  the  disqualification  of 
so  large  a  party,  is  not  a  ntalum  per  se.  There- 
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fore,  it  follows,  that  if  an  equal  security  be  dis- 
covered for  the  Church,  with  less  of  positive 
evil  in  it,  the  Legislature  should  hasten  to  make 
the  exchange: — a  fortiori,  in  proportion  as  the 
security  is  greater,  and  the  evil  less.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, that  by  the  plan  developed  in  these 
pages,  the  maximum  of  security  is  attainable, 
with  the  minimum  of  political  evil. 

But,  be  it  ever  remembered,  any  security  is 
better  than  none!  The  officer  who  should  throw 
down  the  old  Gothic  walls  of  a  fortress  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  before  he  had  raised  in  their 
stead  the  bastions  and  ravelins  of  modern  war- 
fare, though  conscious  of  the  difficulty  to  make 
good  the  old  defences  against  the  fearful  means 
which  engineers  of  our  day  can  bring  into  the 
field, — would  deserve  to  be  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor,  a  coward,  or  a  madman, — for  such  a 
step  could  only  proceed  from  the  desire  to  be- 
tray his  charge — or  the  mean  wish  for  an  ex- 
cuse to  abandon  it,  or  from  the  rashness  of 
downright  insanity.  Even  so  will  impartial  his- 
tory deal  with  the  characters  of  those  statesmen 
who  shall  dare  to  surrender  the  existing  barriers 
of  our  Protestant  church,  time-worn,  and  in- 
convenient as  they  may  be,  without  occupying 
every  point  and  vantage-ground  which  shall 
thus  be  relinquished,  with  some  better  and  more 
enduring  bulwarks. 
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There  is  yet  one  other  argument,  which  ought 
strongly  to  recommend  the  course  proposed  in 
these  pages  to  all  true  friends  of  our  happy 
Constitution;  an  argument  which  deserves  a 
fuller  developement  than  the  present  occasion 
will  allow.  It  is  this :  that  the  security  which 
the  present  state  of  the  law  affords  to  the  Church, 
is  a  security — such  as  it  is,  against  the  Papal 
interest,  acting  as  such,  only; — whereas,  the 
securities  herein  suggested,  are  equally  avail- 
able against  any  and  every  secret  or  open  enemy. 
That  such  there  are,  foes  to  their  country, 
their  King,  and  their  God, — foes,  therefore,  and 
most  deadly  and  immediate  foes  to  the  Church- 
is  but  too  well  known  and  proved :  though, 
praised  be  God,  their  influence,  as  yet,  has  little 
extended  itself  amongst  the  members  of  our 
Legislature,  or  amongst  the  class  from  which 
those  members  are  chiefly  chosen.  Yet  the 
progress  of  those  disorganizing  principles,  which 
have  once  already  brought  all  Europe  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  checked  as  they  have  really  been 
for  a  time,  cannot  even  now  be  looked  upon 
without  alarm  and  distress.  Would  it  then  be 
nothing,  at  one  and  the  same  stroke,  to  neu- 
tralize the  power  of  our  two  greatest  adver- 
saries?— For  a  partial  and  invidious  system  of 
exclusion,  to  substitute  a  secure  and  noble  in- 
stitution, offensive  to  none,  and  impenetrable  to 
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all  —  behind  which  the  friends  of  religion  and 
law  might  repose  in  a  well-earned  confidence, 
that  no  human  or  infernal  art  or  power  could 
prevail  against  them— 


ei  fj.ri  avrog  ye 


It  has  been  well  remarked  by  the  venerable 
Hooker,  "  that  the  best  things  have  been  over- 
thrown, not  so  much  by  puissance  and  might  of 
adversaries,  as  through  defect  of  council  in  those 
that  should  have  upheld  and  defended  the  same," 
—and  surely,  it  were  a  high  consolation  in  these 
evil  times,  to  be  able  to  say  to  our  children,— 
"  we  at  least  have  done  our  part,  by  justice  and 
prudence,  to  preserve  inviolate  those  holy  in- 
stitutions which  we  have  inherited  in  trust  for 
you,  and^  which  it  is  your  duty  to  receive  and  to 
preserve  for  our  common  posterity."  If,  in  just 
but  awful  retribution  for  the  sins  of  Christendom, 
and  of  our  country  in  particular,  it  should  please 
the  Almighty  Will  to  visit  us  with  that  last  and 
worst  of  judgments,  the  triumph  of  apostate 
power,* — if  the  beast  of  infidelity,  guided  by  the 
hand  of  the  woman  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters,^ 
be  doomed  to  wrest  the  sceptre  in  these  latter 
days  from  the  degenerate  descendants  of  so 
many  saints  and  martyrs,  and  to  crush  them— 

*  See  Note.  t   Rev.  xvii.  3. 
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"  for  a  little  while," — with  the  weight  of  atheist 

tyranny— 

—Si  tangere  portus 

Infandum  caput,  et  terris  adnare,  necesse  est — 
Et  sic  Fata  Jovis  poscunt — hie  terminus  haeret — 

— even  then  it  were  some  consolation  to  know, 
that  all  had  been  done  that  human  wisdom  could 
devise,  or  constancy  endure,  to  save  and  defend 
our  dearest  interests ;  that,  at  least,  no  folly  or 
supineness  of  our  own  had  prepared  the  way  for 
the  triumph  of  our  enemies: — "  But  we  hope 
better  things — though  we  thus  speak."  Sure 
may  our  country  be  that,  whatever  wrath  may 
be  in  store  for  the  nations,  if  she  be  not  wanting 
to  her  God,  our  God  will  not  be  wanting  to  us. 

NOTE. 

The  Author  has  purposely  avoided  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  which  he  thinks  irresistible  to  all  true  believers 
in  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  against  any  such  concession 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  would  tend  to  exalt  their 
Church,  or  endanger  our  own — for  this  reason,  that  the 
measures  which  he  has  ventured  to  point  out,  would  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect.  That  argument  stands  briefly 
thus,  when  stated  in  its  mildest  form  : — There  is  a  very 
high  degree  of  probability  that  the  Papal  Church  is  depicted 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  the  two-horned  Beast  and 
Babylon,  fore-doomed  of  old  :  there  is  absolute  certainty 
that  all  nations  who  abet  and  comfort  the  Beast  and  Baby- 
lon, "  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which 
is  poured  out  without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indigna- 
tion"*— What  Christian  Statesman  but  would  tremble  to 
place  his  country  within  the  verge  of  so  dreadful  a  proba- 
bility !  Any,  the  least,  pecuniary  provision  from  the  Stace, 
would  of  course  come  within  the  terms  of  this  awful  denun- 
ciation. 

*  Rev.  xiv.  10. 

FINIS. 


Tilling,  Printer,  Chelsea. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


THE  Author  of  the  remarks  on  the  Nature  and 
Necessity  of  Real  Securities  for  the  United 
Church,  is  induced  to  intrude*  again,  very  briefly, 
upon  the  public  attention,  in  order  to  supply 
what  he  now  perceives  to  be  materially  wanting 
to  the  fair  consideration  of  the  scheme  which 
he  ventured  to  propose, — some  practical  details, 
namely,  to  illustrate  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing by  law  a  Standing  Committee  of  Church  of 
England  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  full  powers  to  watch  over  and  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Religion  and  of  the 
Church,  yet  so  limited  as  to  obviate  any  dan- 
gerous probability  of  their  factious  interference 
with  other  legislative  affairs,  or  even  of  any  in- 
convenient opposition  to  the  real  improvements 
which  time  may  possibly  render  desirable  in  our 
best  institutions.  Could  these  points  be  esta- 
blished, he  is  encouraged,  by  many  respected 
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opinions,  to  hope  that,  so  far  as  the  permanent 
security  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  a  plan  has 
been  suggested  to  render  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Disabilities  as  SAFE,  as  it  is 
certainly  in  all  other  respects  desirable  :  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Legislature  may  entertain  no 
doubtful  prospect  of  complying,  by  God's  grace, 
with  both  the  objects  of  His  Majesty's  earnest 
recommendation,  whic^h  so  many  good  and  great 
men  have  denied  to  be  compatible  one  with  the 
other.  At  the  same  time,  he  trusts  to  find  an 
easy  answer  to  some  other  less  vital  objections 
to  this  scheme  than  its  Constitutional  Practica- 
bility, objections  which  he  must  own  he  did  not 
expect  it  to  meet  with,  and  grounded  on  the 
most  opposite  principles ;  to  wit,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  would  prove  a  new  source  of 
offence  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  on  the  other, 
that  it  would  be  nugatory  as  a  defence  to  the 
Church. 

To  begin  with  that  point,  therefore,  in  which, 
if  he  fail,  no  other  advantages  could  justify  even 
the  trouble  of  considering  this  proposal — the 
Author  would  presume  to  call  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  the  truth  of  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  Object  and  not  the  form  or 
method  of  any  political  institution  upon  which 
its  character,  as  Constitutional  or  Unconstitutional, 
depends.  For  example,  what  can  be  more 
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repugnant  to  general  principles  than  the  means 
by  which  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  are  en- 
forced :  yet  they  are  cherished  alike  by  public 
opinion  and  the  law  of  the  land,  as  the  safe- 
guards of  that  liberty  of  the  subject  which  they 
seem  to  set  at  nought. 

2.  Therefore,  however  new  in  practice,  and 
even  anomalous,  an  institution  may  be,  so  long 
as  the  End  of  it  is  strictly  Constitutional,  and 
its  powers  are  strictly  limited  to  that  End,  the  mere 
departure  from  ordinary  practice  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  as  an  objection  of  sufficient  weight 
to  overrule  a  well-established  expediency  in  its 
favour. 

3.  For  these  reasons,  if  it  can  be  fairly  proved 
practicable  in  detail  to  limit  the  powers  of  the 
proposed  Committee  of  Religion  to  the  protection 
of  Religion  and  the  Church,  yet  to  leave  them 
abundantly  sufficient  for  that  great  and  para- 
mount object,  the  objection  in  principle  to  the 
nearly  absolute  delegation  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  legislative  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a  Standing  Committee,  however  start- 
ling at  first  sight  such  an  innovation  may  seem, 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Committee. 

As,  therefore,  the  Author  humbly  submits 
that  the  object  of  this  Committee  has  been 
already  proved  to  be  Constitutional  in  the  high- 
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est  sense,  by  unanswerable  arguments,*  which 
have  since  too  been  confirmed  by  His  Majesty's 
most  gracious  declaration  of  "  his  duty  and 
determination  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
Church  inviolate;"  and  as  the  expediency,  or 
rather  the  necessity'  of  seeking  this  object 
through  some  arrangement  of  this  nature,  has 
been  demonstrated,!  he  believes,  by  arguments 
which  as  unanswerably  prove  the  impossibility 
of  ensuring  a  Real  "  Quietus'  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question — considered  with  respect  to 
the  ulterior  objects  of  that  church — by  any  other 
provision  in  the  nature  of  a  security ;  it  remains 
now  for  him  only  to  shew  that  the  powers 
which  must  of  necessity  be  entrusted  to  this 
Committee,  great  as  they  would  undoubtedly 
be,  may  still  be  effectually  guarded  in  their 
exercise,  from  any  perversion,  or  undue  exten- 
sion ;  nay  even  from  the  chance  of  creating  any 
inconvenient  interruption  to  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary business  in  Parliament. 

The  conviction  which  the  Author  entertained 
of  the  soundness  of  those  arguments  by  which  he 
sought  to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  institution 
of  such  a  body,  as  the  best  and  least  offensive 
mode  of  securing  the  Establishment  upon  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Legislature 

*  Quietus  Optabilissimus,  page  10. 
f  Ibid,  page  8. 
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and  to  Office,  made  it  appear  to  him  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  details  for  the  regulation 
and  organization  of  the  Committee,  as  he  felt 
it  more  becoming  to  leave  such  points  for  the 
consideration  of  those  to  whom  would  belong 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  give  effect  to 
his  suggestions,  if  they  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  recommend  themselves  to  better 
judgments  than  his  own.  But  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  weight  of 
the  objection  which  has  presented  itself,  in 
limine — viz :  the  apparent  danger  of  so  novel  an  ex- 
pedient— and  which  he  believes  to  have  deterred 
many  from  that  close  investigation  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  the  Author  would  now  very  hum- 
bly propose  as  nearly  certain  to  remove  these 
very  natural  but  ill-founded  apprehensions. 

Some  observations,  however,  as  to  the  ge- 
neral principle,  may  not  be  misplaced  here, 
before  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  these 
details.  Although  the  absolute  delegation  of 
any  part  of  the  legislative  power  of  either  House 
to  a  Committee  is  certainly  new,  yet  the  virtual 
delegation  of  such  power  is  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  practice  of  Parliament.  Any  important 
measure,  deliberately  referred  to,  and  recom- 
mended by  a  Select  Committee,  is  nearly  cer- 
tain of  success.  No  doubt  it  is  both  right  and 
reasonable,  that  the  vote  of  such  a  Committee 
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should  invariably  be  subject  to  the  revision  of  the 
House,  when  it  respects  the  enactment  of  new 
Laws.  But  does  it  follow,  that  the  House  may 
not  safely  part  with  this  right  of  revision,  in 
favour  of  an  integral  and  most  important,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  vulnerable  and  defence- 
less member  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  repeal  or  alteration  of  Laws  already 
established,  and  allowed,  even  by  those  who  deny 
the  danger  of  their  overthrow,  to  be  of  vital 
necessity  to  the  Commonwealth?  The  legis- 
lative function,  so  conceded  to  the  Committee 
of  Religion,  after  all  no  more  than  a  suspensive 
veto,  though  absolute  in  kind,  would  be  most 
limited  in  degree :  extending  merely  and  solely 
to  the  preservation  of  things  as  they  are,  without 
the  least  power  of  originating  a  change.  Now, 
if  the  preservation  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
which  His  Majesty  has  so  lately  declared  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  King,  be  likewise  the  duty  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  point  which  all  par- 
ties proclaim  with  the  most  concordant  una- 
nimity, where  is  the  great  objection  to  that 
House  establishing  within  itself  a  body,  sure 
to  have  this  duty  at  heart,  and  entrusting  that 
body  with  so  small  portion  of  its  own  power, 
as  will  be  requisite  to  put  a  stop  in  limine  to 
hostile  innovation;  on  an  occasion,  like  the 
present,  when  some  of  the  natural,  if  not  pro- 
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fessed  enemies  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  full  participation  of  the  whole 
legislative  power  of  that  House? 

Nay,  has  it  not  been  the  practice,  hitherto,  if 
not  the  law  of  Parliament,  that  all  Bills,  af- 
fecting matters  of  religion,  should  originate  in 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  ?    And  do  not 
all  the  forms  of  that  House,  the  Liturgy  which  is 
read  there,  and  the  Chaplains  who  officiate,  bear 
witness,  that  the  House  has  been  hitherto  contem- 
plated only  as  an  assembly  of  Protestants  of  the 
Church   of  England — the   shades  of  difference 
which  might  exist  in  individual  creeds  not  being 
attended   to   or   recognised? — Is  it  therefore  a 
mere  innovation — is  it  not  rather  an  accommo- 
dation of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
change   of  circumstances — to   hand   over   to  a 
select   body,   still   exclusively  Protestant,    upon 
the  admission  of  the  members  of  a  rival  Church, 
a  portion  of  the  powers  and  the  duties  so  exer- 
cised heretofore   by   Committees   of  the   whole 
House,    whilst    the   whole  House   was    exclu- 
sively Protestant:  a  portion,  merely,  I  repeat, 
of  these  powers,  as  the  Committee  of  Religion 
would  have  no  right  to  originate  laws,  but  only 
to  pronounce  them  "  consistent  with  the  safety 
and  interests  of  true  religion  and  the  Established 
Church,  and  with  the  due  maintenance  of  their 
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rights"  * — or  to  stop  the  very  discussion  of  them, 
if  the  contrary;  which  is  the  only  way  of  effec- 
tually securing  us  against  the  risk  of  their  ulti- 
mate success. 

And  to  shew  the  propriety  of  putting  a  stop 
at  once  to  such  discussions,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  conduct  which  either 
House  of  Parliament  would  be  bound  to  pursue 
towards  any  member  who  should  start  a  propo- 
sition directly  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  Would  the  House  feel  bound 
to  discuss  such  a  proposition  ?  No :  surely. 
The  House  would,  in  such  a  case,  command  an 
instant  apology;  or,  if  the  member  persisted, 
would  send  him  off  to  the  Tower  without  any 
discussion  at  all.  If,  then,  it  be  considered  that 
the  rights  of  the  Established  Church  are  as 
anciently  and  as  deeply  founded  in  the  essence 
of  the  Constitution,  as  those  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  of  the  Crown  itself; — for  it  is 
false,  that  our  National  Church  dates  only  from 
the  Reformation — it  is  false,  that  the  Spiritual 
Lords  of  this  realm  were  for  500  years  the 
mere  "  vassal  slaves  of  Bloody  Rome;" — when 
in  the  fullness  of  time  our  Church  threw  off  the 
trammels  and  pollutions  of  the  Papacy,  she 
*  Ibid,  page  14. 
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entered  into  no  new  state  of  existence,  she 
renounced  no  former  rights,  only  those  insti- 
tutions which  militated  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  civilization, — Monks  and  Nuns, 
Confessionals  and  Mummeries,  were  swept 
away, — but  the  Church  remained,  and  has  ever 
since  remained,  the  same  integral  portion  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  bond  of  union,  the  uni- 
versal caement  of  all  our  institutions; — if  these 
things  be  remembered,  and,  moreover,  that 
those  rights  are  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
malice  and  cupidity,  and  less  readily  defended 
than  those  of  any  other  branch  of  the  Consti- 
tution, then  surely  it  will  not  be  considered 
superfluous  to  do  that  for  Her  by  a  written  law, 
and  a  body  prepared  to  enforce  it,  which  the 
unwritten  Law  of  Parliament  would  do  for  the 
other  great  fundamental  Members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

So  much  to  show  that  the  measure  is  not 
unconstitutional  in  the  abstract.  The  next 
point  is,  to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
its  becoming  so  in  practice  ;  and  yet  to  leave 
its  provisions  fully  available  for  the  end  pro- 
posed. It  has  been  argued,  Unless  the  Com- 
mittee have  an  arbitrary  right  of  interference 
with  any  sort  of  question  or  proposition  what- 
ever, subject  to  its  own  judgment  alone,  it  will 
be  of  no  use  as  a  security  to  the  Church,  as, 
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in  spite  of  the  best,  and  widest,  and  most 
careful  definitions,  means  might  always  be  found 
to  bring  in  the  most  ruinous  enactments,  under 
elusive  titles  and  pretences.  But  if  the  Com- 
mittee have  this  arbitrary  right  of  arrogating  a 
veto  upon  any  question,  what  is  to  prevent  them 
from  stepping  out  of  their  sphere,  and  erecting 
themselves  into  a  College  of  Ephori,  a  fourth 
estate,  controlling  the  whole  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons, — or,  at  least,  from  interfering 
capriciously  and  vexatiously  with  both  private 
and  public  business  ?  This,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  a  very  serious  dilemma :  but 
if  the  Author  be  not  deeply  mistaken,  it  is 
so  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  nature  of  human  conduct  is  not  to  be  cal- 
culated by  abstract  possibilities,  but  by  the 
probable  operation  of  motives,  which  may  be 
foreseen  and  estimated.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  proposed  Committee  was  to  be  drawn 
annually  by  lot  from  amongst  the  whole  body 
of  Church  of  England  Members,  who  might 
be  expected,  nearly  all,  to  send  in  their  names 
for  the  ballot.  It  was,  indeed,  mentioned  as 
desirable,  that  those  distinguished  individuals, 
who  belong  to  the  Privy  Council,  should  have 
seats  of  right,  with  the  members  for  the  two 
Universities.  But  this  is  no  essential  part  of 
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the  plan  :  and,  upon  reflection,  as  the  number 
of  Privy  Councillors  might  afford  a  focus  for 
combination,  the  Author  would  wish  to  with- 
draw this  suggestion.  Where  then  are  we  to 
discover  a  motive  in  the  least  degree  likely  to 
actuate  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  such  a 
body, — called  together  by  chance,  during  the 
brief  period  of  a  Session,  and  just  as  accessi- 
ble individually  and  collectively  to  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  as  the  whole  House  may  be,— 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  perverting  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Constitution,  to  any  arbi- 
trary or  unworthy  purpose ;  with  the  certainty, 
by  so  doing,  of  disgusting  the  country,  and 
rendering  odious  the  provisions  on  which  the 
Church,  for  whose  good  alone  they  met  toge- 
ther, must  depend  for  her  security?  Till  some 
such  motive  be  pointed  out,  the  Legislature 
might  almost  be  justified  in  running  the  risk  of 
such  an  institution,  without  any  further  secu- 
rity for  their  good  behaviour.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  desirable  and  easy  to  ensure  such 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  each  Member,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  whole  body,  by  the  strong- 
est of  human  obligations,  a  solemn  oath,  to 
exercise  their  powers  to  no  other  purpose  but 
the  preservation  of  the  Church  and  of  true  Reli- 
gion from  dangerous  innovation:  and,  conse- 
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quently,  to  challenge  the  cognizance  of  no  mea- 
sure whatever,  unless  under  a  conscientious  con- 
viction of  the  possibility  of  danger  arising  there- 
from to  Religion  or  the  Church. 

This  provision,  it  may  well  be  asserted,  would 
diminish  to  a  mere  fraction  the  chance  of  any 
undue  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Committee, 
even  if  the  objects  of  their  jurisdiction  were 
left  absolutely  undefined  and  discretionary  ;  es- 
pecially, as  it  was  not  to  be  at  the  option  of 
a  single  Member  to  challenge  the  cognizance 
of  a  measure  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  but 
of  two  Members,  acting  by  common  consent. 
But  there  is  a  fallacy  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
objection.  It  does  not  follow,  because  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  very  principle  of  the  measure, 
if  the  cases  for  the  interference  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  defined,  that  its  jurisdiction  must 
therefore  be  universal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  both  possible  and  proper  to  define 
most  of  the  cases  where  its  interference  would 
not  be  required  or  allowed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  leave  its  discretion  free  and  unfettered 
on  all  points  where  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
might  be  necessary.  And  if,  under  the  cover  of 
some  general  and  innocuous  proposition,  an  at- 
tempt were  made  to  bring  in  a  clause  obnoxious 
to  the  well  being  of  the  Church,  the  Committee 
would  have  full  power  to  challenge  and  to 
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nullify  that  clause,  without  suspending  or  in- 
terfering with  the  progress  of  the  general  mea- 
sure. For  example,  let  us  suppose  a  Bill  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  laws  and  provisions 
for  Public  Education  in  Ireland.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Committee  of  Religion  would  have 
no  pretence  to  arrogate  the  right  of  deciding 
upon  the  general  measure  ;  but  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  its  members 
narrowly  to  watch  the  details.  A  clause  is 
proposed,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  the 
English  Bible  or  Liturgy  into  schools,  or  di- 
recting the  use  of  the  Jesuits'  text  books,  or  of  the 
creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth.  Such  a  clause 
would  be  directly  challenged,  and  reported  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  true  religion;— 
but  the  rest  of  the  measure  would  proceed  :  the 
mischief  would  be  baffled,  but  the  good  would 
be  preserved. 

But  how  is  the  distinction  to  be  drawn, 
which  will  prevent  the  Committee  from  chal- 
lenging the  previous  cognizance  of  the  general 
measure,  yet  leave  them  at  liberty  to  bar,  if 
necessary,  the  introduction  of  a  particular 
clause  ?  The  Author  very  humbly  submits, 
that  this  object  may  be  safely  and  easily  at- 
tained by  specifying  in  the  Act  four  general 
exceptions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee, 
to  which  the  oath  of  the  Members  should 
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specifically  refer ;  in  addition  to  the  general  ob- 
ligation against  the  perversion  of  their  powers 
proposed  above.  And  subject  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  an  oath,  the  violation  of  which 
could  never  be  concealed  or  palliated,  and  in 
which,  if  it  were  possible  for  two  Members  to 
agree,  they  could  never  dream  of  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  sixty  men  of  the  most  ordinary 
integrity  and  discernment, — it  is  plain  that  the 
Committee  of  Religion  might  be  left  to  their 
own  unshackled  discretion,  in  the  selection  of 
cases  which  would  call  for  interference,  with 
a  risk  of  public  inconvenience  so  trifling  as  to 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  positive 
and  permanent  advantages  which  the  estalish- 
ment  of  such  a  Committee  has  been  proved  to 
offer. 

Let  it  then  be  declared  unlawful  for  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Religion  to 
challenge  the  cognizance  of  any  matter  or  thing 
coming  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Where  there  is  no  question  of  the  interests 
of  Religion  and  the  Church,  and  no  mention  made 
of  any  thing  appertaining  to  either. 

This  would,  at  once,  take  nine-tenths  of  the 
ordinary  matters  of  legislation  out  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  Committee. 

II.  Where  the  interests  of  the  Church  are  only 
affected  in  common,   and  in  an  equal  degree  with 
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those  of  all  other  portions  of  the  Commonwealth. 
As  in  a  Bill  imposing  an  Income  Tax.  So 
long  as  the  Church  property  was  only  charged 
in  common  with  all  other  incomes,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  the  Committee  would 
clearly  violate  their  oaths  by  interfering. 
But  suppose  a  clause  introduced  to  charge 
Church  incomes  with  ten  per  cent.,  whilst 
others  paid  only  Jive,  its  right  to  challenge  such 
a  clause  would  be  equally  incontestible. 

III.  No  new  measure  of  policy  or  of  Go- 
vernment, which  does  not  innovate  upon,  nor 
alter  in  any  degree  the  laws  existing  on  any  point 
affecting  the  safety  and  interests  of  Religion  and 
of  the  Church,  should  be  challenged  on  the  score 
of  deficiency,  or  the  absence  of  provisions,  however 
desirable. 

It  will  be  obvious,  to  a  moment's  consi- 
deration, that  this  head  will  preclude  at  once 
the  danger  of  the  Committee  interfering  in  a 
factious  or  bigotted  manner,  to  check  the  course 
of  real  improvements,  under  the  pretence, 
that  the  advantage  of  the  Church  was  not  con- 
sulted in  them.  Take,  for  example,  the  ques- 
tion of  Education,  already  referred  to.  So 
long  as  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  contained  no 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  members  of  the  Committee  would 
be  precluded  by  their  oaths  from  interfering, 
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as  such,  because  some  provisions  they  might 
think  desirable, — for  instance,  that  no  Papist 
should  receive  a  public  salary  as  a  School- 
master— might  be  wanting. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  would  retain 
the  power  of  checking  all  measures  having  in 
themselves  a  tendency,  whether  indirect  or  imme- 
diate, to  the  detriment  of  its  sacred  charge.  Here, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  discretion  of  the  Members 
cannot  be  limited,  except  by  their  conscience, 
without  compromising  the  very  principle  of  the 
institution.  It  is  just  possible,  certainly,  that  a  real 
improvement  might,  in  consequence,  be  delayed, 
through  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  danger.  But 
scarcely  for  a  second  Session.  When  the  utility  and 
safety  of  an  alteration  of  the  law  were  once  fairly 
recognised,  the  chances  would  be  incredibly  against 
a  majority  in  sixty  Members,  changing  every  year, 
being  found  to  oppose  it.  At  all  events,  the  risk 
is  on  the  safe  side.  Even  in  acknowledged  im- 
provements, tardiness  is  better  than  precipitation. 
The  worst  lot  that  could  befall  us  with  the  Com- 
mittee, would  be  to  remain  as  we  are ;  without  it, 
human  foresight  cannot  set  a  limit  to  the  evils 
which  might  easily  befall  us. 

IV.  No  Private  Bill  should  be  liable  to  the 
interference  of  the  Committee,  on  the  plea  of  its 
affecting  the  property  of  a  Spiritual  Person  or 
Corporation ;  (provided  always,  that  the  con- 
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sent,  in  writing,  of  the  actual  incumbent  or  pos- 
sessor, of  his  immediate  Spiritual  Superior,  and  of 
the  Patron,  whether  an  individual  or  a  Body 
Corporate,  be  produced  in  evidence  before  the 
House,  when  leave  is  granted  to  bring  in  the  Bill) 
save  and  except  any  Bill  or  clause  for  the  alie- 
nation or  incumbrance  of  real  property  belonging 
to  the  Sees  or  Chapters  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  but  one  body  which  can,  OF  RIGHT,  dis- 
pose of  the  property  of  the  Church — the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this  Realm. 
Any  great  alteration  in  the  state  of  Church  pro- 
perty, unless  sanctioned  by  that  body,  should  be 
regarded  with  the  keenest  jealousy;  and  would, 
therefore,  most  properly  fall  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Committee  of  Religion.  This  would  not 
prevent  the  adoption  of  advantageous  measures — 
such  as  the  commutation  of  Tithes,  &c. — it  would 
merely  ensure  their  calm  and  leisurely  consideration 
by  the  country  (a  thing  always  most  desirable 
before  the  change  of  a  long  established  system) 
and  justice  in  the  exchange.  But  private  and 
local  alterations  might  safely  be  trusted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  three  parties  who  are  concerned 
in  all  Church  property,  except  that  of  the  Bishops 
and  Chapters.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishops  and  Chapters,  for  the  time 
being,  alone,  who  have  no  Superior,  and  no  Patron, 
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save  the  Crown,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pre- 
clude the  Committee  from  exercising  its  judgment 
upon  measures  affecting  their  property. 

Means  have  now  been  pointed  out  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  dan- 
gerous assumption  of  power,  or  even  any  trou- 
blesome interference  with  ordinary  matters  on  the 
part-of  the  Committee.  It  may  be  certainly  objected, 
that  the  Members  are  still  the  judges  of  their  own 
perjury ;  and  might,  therefore,  violate  their  oaths 
with  impunity.  But  this  could  only  be  urged  for 
contradiction's  sake ;  it  would  be  time  wasted,  to 
shew  the  absurdity  of  arguing  from  such  remote 
possibilities.  The  heads  laid  down  for  their  non 
interference  are  so  clear,  that  evasion  would  be 
impracticable.  And  again,  it  may  be  asked, 
"  Where  would  be  the  motive  for  such  conduct  ?" 
But  if  a  really  doubtful  point  arose,  surely  our 
Church  and  our  Religion  may  claim  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt,  which  the  law  allows  even  to  felons  ! 

Will  it  be  said,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament,  pre- 
scribing and  regulating  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be 
very  incongruous  ?  This  is  the  objection  of  a  mere 
slave  of  precedent.  Forms  and  usages  have  no 
abstract  and  inherent  value  :  that  depends  entirely 
upon  their  application.  From  the  very  nature  of 
business,  Committees  would  naturally  originate  in 
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tinuance on  its  pleasure,  and  end  there.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  House  of  Commons  should 
not  be  bound  by  statute  to  a  certain  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  a  particular  case,  if  the  well-being  of 
the  Constitution  require  it.  To  assign  the  cases 
for  exception  to  a  general  rule,  is  the  most  import- 
ant duty  of  a  free  and  independent  Legislature. 
To  be  able  to  mark  these  cases,  is  the  faculty  which 
distinguishes  the  real  statesman  from  the  political 
parrot. 

It  may  still  be  objected  that  the  Committee 
would,  after  all,  depend  upon  the  House  for  sup- 
port, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  by  law 
against  a  member,  or  a  combination  of  members, 
who  might  choose  to  press  a  measure  through  the 
House  in  defiance  of  their  Report  against  it.  If, 
therefore,  the  House  at  last  must  be  resorted  to,  as 
the  real  and  ultimate  defence  of  the  Church,  what 
need  is  there  for  the  intervention  of  a  Committee  ? 
Now,  even  if  it  were  impossible  to  prevent  such 
conduct  by  other  means,  the  House  would  be  far 
less  likely  to  allow  the  infraction  of  a  right  esta- 
blished as  a  part  of  its  own  laws,  than  to  yield  to  a 
general  desire  of  innovation  against  the  Church  : 
— But  it  might  and  ought  to  be  enacted  that  a 
Member,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor  supposed, 
should  ipso  facto  forfeit  his  seat,  and  become  in- 
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capable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Parliament, 
and  the  Speaker  should  be  bound  to  issue  a  new 
writ  in  his  room  upon  the  representation  of  the 
Committee  of  Religion.  This  prospect,  it  may  be 
hoped,  would  quench  the  ardour  of  the  most 
deadly  and  chivalrous  enemy  to  the  Church  that 
Maynooth  itself  could  produce. 

The  Author  trusts  that  he  has  now  redeemed 
his  pledge  to  prove  that  the  Scheme  which  he 
has  presumed  to  suggest  for  the  public  considera- 
tion, is  Constitutionally  Practicable ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  fear  of  seeming  to  take  too  much  upon 
himself,  he  would  draw  out  all  the  provisions 
which  it  would  require,  in  the  form  of  a  Bill, 
(which  would  at  least  have  one  merit,  and  that 
no  small  one,  the  merit  of  settling  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question  in  peace  and  safety,  without 
ever  mentioning  the  name  of  Roman  Catholic ;) 
and  though,  like  Suffolk,  he  may  say,  "  Faith, 
I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law,"  yet  the  clauses 
required  would  be  so  few  and  simple,  that  he 
would  not  despair  of  exhibiting  a  measure  fully 
adequate  to  the  end  proposed.  How  easy  then 
would  it  be  to  achieve  this  object  with  the  splendid 
talents,  and  consummate  experience,  now  at  the 
disposal  of  Government ! 

It  remains  for  him  only  to  notice  two  very  oppo- 
site objections,  which  if  he  had  not  heard,  he  could 
not  have  believed  likely  to  be  seriously  entertained 
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by  any  man.     The  first,  was  a  fear  that  the  infidel 
enemies  of  the  Church,   who  being  deterred  by  no 
tests  or  articles,  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee, might  gain  a  majority  therein.     The  only 
answer  which  this  deserves  is,   that  it  would   be 
mathematically  impossible  to  ensure  a  bare  chance 
of  such  a  majority,  (as  a  simple  process  of  Arith- 
metic could  demonstrate,)  where  sixty  men  are  to  be 
drawn  by  lot,  from  three  or  four  hundred,  so  long 
as   the    majority  of   Protestant   Members    of   the 
Church  of  England  in  the  House  are  true. — But 
if  that  majority  be  corrupted,    the    Church  must 
fall — Committee  or  no  Committee,  Security  or  no 
Security  :  only  the  fall  would  be  much  longer  de- 
layed in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.     Secu- 
rities  are   not  intended  to  bar  the   powers    of  a 
Legislative    Majority, — such    an    attempt    would 
argue  the  total  ignorance  of  all  political  science — 
but    to    protect   a    quiescent   Majority    from    the 
efforts  of  an  active  and  intriguing  Minority,  whose 
power  might  otherwise   prove  as  much  too  great 
for  the  resistance  of  the  former,    as  the    impetus 
of  a  smaller  body  may  become  when  opposed  to 
the  vis  inertia  of  a  greater. 

So  much  for  this  very  gratuitous  apprehension. 
The  remaining  objection  is  still  more  extraordinary. 
It  has  actually  been  urged  that  the  discontent  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  might  continue  to  exist,  under 
such  securities ;  and  that  a  new  combination  would 
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spring  up  to  remove  them.  That  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Protestant  Religion  would  be  dis- 
contented with  any  provision  which  bids  despair 
to  their  hopes  of  attacking  it  with  any  chance  of 
success,  is  very  probable.  But  a  grievance  is 
necessary  for  a  combination ;  and  what  possible 
pretext  of  a  grievance  could  they  set  up  ? — That 
a  Committee  existed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Church? — This  would  be  too  bald.  They  might 
as  well  at  once  declare  it  a  grievance  that  the 
Church  exists  at  all.  Doubtless  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  of  that  party  would  be  ready  enough  to 
declare  "this  a  grievance  too.  But  is  such  a  cry 
to  be  listened  to  for  an  instant?  Is  the  direct 
avowal  of  hostility  to  be  argued  against  the  ne- 
cessity of  defence  ?  At  this  rate,  the  whole  of 
His  Majesty's  gracious  declaration  of  his  duty  and 
determination  to  uphold  the  Church,  must  be  set 
aside,  or  regarded,  just  at  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  existence  of  such  a 
feeling  as  would  look  upon  the  Committee  of 
Religion  as  a  grievance,  is  the  very  best  and  most 
cogent  reason  for  its  establishment. 

But  they  might  complain  that  any  Committee 
should  exist  in  Parliament  into  which  they  had 
no  power  to  enter.  Aye !  and  if  the  object  of  that 
Committee  were  one  in  which  they  could  have 
any  conceivable  interest,  there  might  be  some 
grounds  for  such  a  complaint.  But  the  idea  of  a 
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Roman  Catholic  discovering  it  to  be  a  privation 
that  he  could  not  sit  upon  a  Committee  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Protestant  Religion  and  the  Church 
of  England,  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  deserve 
serious  notice.  And  to  cut  this  matter  short,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not 
the  only  party  whose  feelings  are  to  be  attended  to. 
When  every  reasonable  concession  is  made  to 
them,  when  every  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
is  removed  for  ever,  it  were  a  little  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  other  side  should  renounce  their 
indisputable  claim  to  a  security  founded  only  on 
a  principle  of  self-defence,  because  that  defence 
in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the 
very  men  against  whose  power  it  is  devised. 

The  chief  objections  which  can  be  urged  against 
this  Scheme  have  now  been  answered,  it  is  hoped, 
with  fairness  and  success.  A  summary  of  the 
advantages  which  it  offers,  may  not  therefore 
seem  unbecoming.  By  a  brief  comparison  with 
these,  the  sufficiency  of  any  other  plan  may  be 
correctly  estimated.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

I.  That  it  contains  an  inherent  principle  of 
self-preservation.  The  Committee  of  Religion 
once  established  by  law,  with  the  powers  and  safe- 
guards proposed,  could  never  be  lawfully  de- 
prived of  those  powers,  except  by  an  act  of  poli- 
tical suicide. 
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II.  That  the  exercise  of  those  powers  is  equally 
beyond  the  controul  of  violence,    and  the  chance 
of  evasion.      On  the  most  moderate   calculation, 

four  of  its  Members  would  be  present  in  every 
House  of  forty.  No  dangerous  measure  could  be 
introduced  without  attracting  their  notice,  and  two 
of  them  would  have  power  to  arrest  its  progress. 

III.  That  it  not  only  offers  a  security  for  the 
Church  against  Roman  Catholics,  but  against  ALL 

OTHER  ENEMIES. 

IV.  That  it  is  still  more  calculated  to  deter 
than  to  repel  attack  :    and  would  therefore  very 
rarely   be  called  into  operation :    ensuring   thereby 
Peace  as  well  as  Safety. 

V.  That  it  will  accomplish  all  these  purposes 
without  perpetuating  a  shadow  of  disqualification 
or  invidious  distinction.     The  only  difference  be- 
tween  Members  of  Parliament   being,   that  some 
would,   and  some  would  not,    annually  offer  their 
names  for  the  ballot.     The  absence  of  a  Member's 
name  would  not  prove  him  to  be  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic,   for  many  who  were   Protestants  might  not 
desire  to  belong  to  the  Committee.     It  need  there- 
fore never  more  appear  whether  Roman  Catholics, 
as  such,   were  in  the  House  or  not. 

VI.  That  it  secures  the  Constitution  at  the  most 
vulnerable  side.  The  House  of  Lords  is  sure  to 
support  the  Church  as  long  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  little  longer. 
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VII.  That   the  security  is  attained  at  the  least 
possible  sacrifice  of  the  principles  or  practice  of 
the  Constitution. 

VIII.  That  the  security  is  attained  at  the  least 
possible  personal  inconvenience  to  the  Members 
of  the   Church  of  England.     If  their  zeal  should 
ever  become  so  dead,   that  the  attendance  upon  a 
Committee,    so    seldom    likely  to    be   called    into 
action,     would    deter    them    from    offering   their 
names,    and  if  their  constituents  should  allow  such 
laxity  of  conduct,    it  needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy 
to  foresee  that  the   Church  of   England  will  no 
longer  be  worth  fighting  for. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  would  earnestly  de- 
precate the  charge  of  presumption,  which  he  feels 
that  he  is  exposed  to,  in  proposing  a  scheme  of 
Securities  at  the  very  moment  when  the  most 
exalted  Statesmen  of  the  country  are  pledged  to 
bring  forward  a  measure  to  the  same  effect.  He 
trusts  it  will  be  remembered,  that  he  had  en- 
tered upon  the  subject  before  there  was  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case; 
and  that  these  pages  are  only  meant  as  an  ex- 
planation and  justification  of  the  plan  which  he 
had  devised  under  very  different  circumstances  : 
and  may  therefore  be  entitled  to  the  same  favour- 
able construction  which  he  has  a  right  to  ask  for 
his  former  publication.  And  should  he  even  in- 
dulge a  foolish  hope,  that  these  suggestions  may 
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serve  in  some  trivial  degree  to  lighten  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  those  great  men  have  acknow- 
ledged the  subject  to  be  encumbered,  still,  for  the 
sake  of  the  feeling  in  which  it  originates,  the  vanity 
of  such  an  hope  may  perhaps  be  forgiven. 


FINIS. 


Tilling,  Printer,  Chelsea. 


